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For the American Farmer. 

Mr. Eprror:—In your account of the trial of the Cen- 
tre draught patent Plough, at the farm of Mr. Turnbull, 
you have rendered to every one his just meed of praise, 
not omitting your good self—for, as a racy editorial, it is 
certainly a pattern-card, 

But, my dear sir, you have, like myself, labored under 
an error of judgment, which it has cost me a journey to 
Auburn to rectify. You state, that the furrows were 
turned eight inches only in width: but the fact is—and 
the way in which it has been ascertained is by actual 
measurement on the spot—that three of these beautifully 
up-and-overturned furrows, as they lie in their perfectly 
straight and level beds, measure one yard ;* shewing con- 
clusively, that each furrow when taken up, was a foot in 
width; the error arising from the circumstance, that the 
undermining process, which is the peculiarity of this 
plough, deceives the eye, while observing the compara- 
tively narrow furrow left by it in passing—still, however, 
sufficiently wide for the horse to travel in. But] am at 
length convinced, that for every purpose, especially for 
that of seeding after, we have long been accustomed to 
turn too large a furrow, depending upon the drag and har- 
row to pulverize the land, without reflecting that all the 
pulverizing that can be given to the surface, can never 
reach to the bottom of the turned land, which therefore 
lies in the unbroken masses in which it is thrown over: 
and I am ready hereafter to subscribe the doctrine, “ the 
narrower the furrows, the greater the crop.” But if any 
one will just step over three furrows measuring a foot 
each, he will be convinced, also, that such a furrow is by 
no means narrow. 

I] was much disappointed in not meeting you the next 
day at Mr. Govane Howard’s, but beg to second your mo- 
tion, that Mr. H. be requested to give, through the medi- 
um of your interesting pages,a full, fair and particularac- 
count of the success or otherwise, of an enterprise which 
he made no scruple of declaring he considered above t 
skill of the gentleman who introduced the plough, or of 
the implement itself. 1 was so fortunate as to be pfesent 
for about an hour, but the testimony of a Howard > 
far more acceptable to your readers than that of anj@bs 
scure individual like myself; at the same time | ‘factor 
permitted to say, it was the most exciting and satisfactor 
trial of skill [ ever witnessed. I find that since this ex- 
periment, a number of these ploughs have been brought 
on, and have been purchased by gentlemen in the neigh- 
borhood, who are now using them for breaking up clover 
lays for wheat, they making nothing of turning down and 
out of sight every particle of green crop, even four feet 
in height; leaving the land like a garden, and so inti- 
mately mingled and pulverized as to fit it for the recep- 
tion of the seed without previous harrowing ; after which, 
a single vent of the harrows will be all-sufficient for cov- 
ering it, Amongst these gentlemen are Mr. Govane How- 
ard, Mr. Meyers, Mr. Turnbull, Mr. Chew, Mr. James 
Howard and Mr. Edward Taylor, the latter gentleman 
having also one plough of a similar size which, with two 
mules only, is doing most extraordinary work, turning 
up the land to a good depth, burying the most luxuriant 
growth of vegetation, and leaving not a vestige behind ; 
while on an old meadow adjoining, proof is given that, 
for that particular purpose, the centre-draught Sosa has 
no competitor. We trust these gentlemen will exhibit 
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their plonghs at our approaching Agricultural meeting, 
for the good of the country, and shew that in their adop- 
tion, about one-half the team in general use amongst us 
might be dispensed with. 

When at Mr. Turnbull’s farm for the second time, | was 
really astonished to see the excellent work that his man 
Jacob is making in the temporary absence of his master; 
such faithfulness demands recording. Assuredly, the en- 
ormous mass of vegetable matter which is there so com- 
pletely submerged, must produce an extra ten bushels of 
wheat per acre, or the ploughing under green crops is not 
so advantageous as is generally considered amongst us. 
Of course, an Agent for the sale of this invaluable Plough 
will be appointed in Baltimore. Your subscriber, M. 


*We do not question the correctness of the assertion 
that three of the furrows, as described, measured 3 feet as 
they rested on their beds—but that is not the way to 
measure the breadth of a furrow.—We measured those 
whose breadth we ascertained and spoke of, immediately 
after they had been inverted, by turning them back and 
measuring from one side of the furrow slice to the other 
—each of the two furrows we thus measured was exactly 
S inches wide, and we feel justified in reaffirming what 
we said before, that the furrows were but 8 inches wide. 


We feel that this explanation is due to our character for 
veracity, as well as to the impartiality of our account of 
the trial of the Prouty & Mears’ plough. 


Prouty & Mears’ PLoveu. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

Dear Sir :—I cheerfully comply with the request you 
make in your paper of the 23d inst., to give you the result 
of the trial of Messrs. Prouty & Mears’ Plough on my 
farm, and | am sure it will give you as much pleasure to 
know, as it does me to * herald” the complete triumph of 
Mr. Pedder and his plough in my clover field. In order 
that your readers may properly appreciate the merits of 
this plough, it will be proper for me to say, that there 
was growing on the field the heaviest growth of clover I 
have ever seen, that it was just in bloom and lying in all 
directions, and in addition to all this, the second crop of 
1842, which was a large one, was neither cut or pastured, 
making altogether the largest bulk of vegetable matter I 
have ever seen covered, and Jet me add that the soil was 
so very mellow, that with either of my ploughs, (and I 
believe | owned the very best Baltimore could furnish,) 
the clover and soil would gather in wheelbarrow loads on 
the mould board every 10 or 12 yards, and yet with the 


jcentre draught plough the whole is 30 entirely covered 


that the most practised eye would scarcely be able to dis- 
cover, after one harrowing, that the field had been in clo- 
ver—whilst that part of the field which was ploughed 
with the other ploughs, presents the most unsightly ap- 
pearance, cart loads of clover on the surface, and hills and 
hollows. | have therefore no hesitation in saying, that it 
is decidedly the very best plough I have ever seen, and 
have no doubt it will supercede all other ploughs when 
it becomes generally known. Every farmer who has 
witnessed the performance of this plough, has thrown a- 
side other ploughs, and placed the “centre draught” in 
their stead ; and allow me to to add, that | hope some of 
your enterprising plough makers will at once secure the 
agency of this plough. We are now ploughing a field of 
clover, and it will give me great pleasure to shew the 
work to yourself, or any of your patrons. [ regretted 
very much that you were not nt at the first trial, as 
I am sure you would have been highly gratified as well 
as amused to have witnessed the prejudices which my 
ploughman started with, aud how gradually they vanish- 








ee 
ed, until at the close of the day he took a private oppor- 
tunity to say—* Master William, don’t let this plough 
leave the farm; if you can do no better, give him all six 
of your other ploughs for it? You are mistaken about 
the size of the furrows—lI find it will average three feet 
for three furrows through the field. Very truly yours, 
Drumquhash, Aug. 28, 1843. W.Govane Howarp. 
P.S. Asan additional recommendation to this plough, it 
works as well with 3 horses as 2 or 4, which is not the case 
with any other plough that I am acquainted with, 





‘or the American Farmer. 
An ArTERNOON AT Party SPRING. 

Mr. Editor:—On last Thursday afternoon, I was pre- 
sent ata very delightful * fete champetre” given by the 
members of the Agricultural Club of the 11th election dis- 
trict of Baltimore County, to their wives, daughters, and 
other lady relatives and triends, This club is of recent 
formation, composed of several of the enterprising and en- 
lightened farmers of Long Green Valley, and the neigh- 
borhood of the falls of Little Gunpowder. The object of 
their association, as I understand, is to meet periodically 
at the mansions of the several members, in the same or- 
der as the first letter of their surname ranges in the al- 
phabet, partake of a plain, wholesome dinner, such a one 
as the better half of the thrifty, substantial farmer can al- 
ways serve up, for himand his friends. After which they 
view his grounds and buildings, note all improvements, or 
suggest them, and close the day witht @ discussion upon 
some subject relating to agriculture, which had been se- 
lected at the previous meeting; after being fairly handled, 
a vote is taken as to whose views of the matter is most 
correct, and as the majority decide, so is it resolved. 

If these clubs were formed in every election district, in 
every county of the State, as auxiliaries to County socie- 
ties, what an impetus would be given to the cause of 
heretofore neglected agriculture. But to return to the 
party. About fourteen miles from your city, on theroad 
leading to Bel-Air, Harford county, you cross a rivulet 
that flows from a beautiful spring about a hundred yards 
west of the road, which has received the name of the 
“ Party Spring,” as its borders and the grove from the 
bosom of which it gushes forth, have been * many times 
and oft,’ from the first settlement of the country to the 
present, the scene of mirth and festivity. But never was 
there an assemblage where joy and happiness beamed 
from every countenance with more unclouded brightness, 
than the one which met there on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day last. The aged grandmother and grandsire were 
there, and their eyes brightened up with gladness, as they 
looked upon the fair girl, the pride of their hearts, bound- 
ing in the exuberance of youth to the notes of the enliv- 
ening violin, as she moved through the mazy wands of 
the health imparting dance. The father in the prime of 
manhood, and the matron in all the graces of mature wo- 
manhood were present, and a happy group of laughing 
children were standing around them. The beautiful 
maiden and the manly youth were there, and as they 
stood side by side on the greensward, partners in the 
merry dance, they were fairto look upon. Two lovely 
girls from your City of the Beautiful, graced the scene, 
and the strong contrast produced by their opposite styles 
of beauty only rendered it more striking. 1 could not 
but think how much more natural it was for these fair 
beings, to be here enjoying all the pleasures that feast or 
ball can produce, breathing the pure air of heaven, with 
the sun yet shining upon them, his beams only obscured 
by the thick foliage of a beautiful grove, than to be turn- 
ing night into day, breathing the malaria (I think the term 
is applicable,) of a midnight gathering, engendered by the 
breath of a crowded assemblage, the foul vapor arising 
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from pent up fires, and the lights which throw thei sick- 
ly rays around. From this scene they depart before the 
shades of evening have drawn their mantle over the earth, 
invigorated and refreshed, and they rise in the morning 
from a slumber undisturbed, save by a pleasing vision 
perhaps, in which, 1 will not say who or what is a prance. 
pal and striking object From that they go loa couch 
ata time they should be Iraving it, enervated and entee- 
bled, with oftentimes the seeds of disease implanted which 
will hurry them to an uatimely tomb. But | find I am 
again digressing. Until the sun was about taking his 
leave, all was mirth and hilarity, the dance went on, and 
in the intervals the attentive and gentlemanly managers 
were busily engaged in supplying their gnests with the 
refreshments that were furnished in great abundance, and 
as such a frolic in this section of the country, at this sea- 
son of the vear, is expected to be, at least in part, a “ wa- 
termelon feast,” melons of the most delightful quality 
were in profusion. 

As the sun was setting, the different parties began to 
move from the ground, all expressing the enjoyment they 
had experienced in unrestricted terms, and as with one 
voice uttering the wish that the gentlemen of the Agri- 
cultural Club may not falter in well doing, but annually, 
for all time to come, following up the excellent precedent 
set, assemble their friends upon the borders of the * Party 
Spring,” in the delightful fellowship of a rural feast. 

The Mound, Harford Co. dug. 21,1843. J.C. W. 

Letrer From Mr. CoLteman. 
London, 3d July, 1843. 

Lurwer Tucker, Esq.: Dear Sir—I! intended sooner 
to have had this pleasure; but life in London consumes | 
one’s time very much as a North River steamer consumes 
the fuel; and at the close of the day or the week, you can 
about as well say what has become of it. Such a roush- 
ing torrent of human life as the great avenues in this city 
present—aud really, speaking of grea/ avenues, one street | 
seems very much like another—it is hardly possible to | 
realize but from actual observation. The Strand, Hol-| 
born, Piecadilla, Regent-street, Westminister bridge, Lon- 
don bridge, &c. &e., with their coaches and carts, and 
barrows and omnibusses, and horses and dogs, and very | 
ofien droves of sheep and oxen, and people of all nations | 
and costumes, in silks and tatters, in elegance and squalid- 
ness, some with clothes on of course, and some I had 
almost said without any, equally matter of course. I judge, | 
with them, some running, some creeping, some talking, 
some singing, some crying, some reading, some musing, 
present, indeed, from the top of an omnibus, where you 
ean take in the whole line, one of the most striking and 
curious scenes imaginable, and infinitely amusing and in- 
structive. It resembles nothing so much as the breaking 
up of one of our great rivers in the spring, or at the time 
of sudden freshet, which sweeps the fields of their ripen- 
ed crops, when down come cakes of ice of all imaginable 
shapes, tumbling over each other, and logs and slabs, and 
broken fences and parts of buildings, and countless other 
things, mingling in all possible confusion, and all driving 
with an irresistible impetuosity to the ocean. But there 
is this difierence, that here in the streets of London. 
crowded as they are, and presenting continually opposing 
currents and eddies and whirls, there is no confusion or 
rubbing or chafing, but all get on with good humor and 
quiet. The omnibus drivers in London seem the perfee- 
tion of “whips,” and the very personification of skill and 
discretion in their particular art; and though | have rode 
miles on the box with them, and on some occasions where 
the street was filled with a continuous string of all sorts 
of carriages and vehicles, four deep, from the chariot of 
the peer to the wagon of the coal-heaver and the donkey 
barrow of the dog-meat seller, J have never seen any en- 
tanglement, any running against each other, nor heard a 
single profane or rade word on any occasion. This cer- 
tainly speaks well for the people. The law of courtesy 
and civility reigns supreme among all classes of them ; 
neither by day or evening, and | have seen, but in one in- 
stance, a single act of quarreling, and that a case of abso- 
Jute drunkenness and degradation ; and not even at Epsom, 
where | attended the races, and where, it would seem to 
me, on the day of the great stakes, a hundred thousand 
people were assembled. Undoubtedly there is vice enough 
in London, and parts of it are, as is to be expected, fester- 
ing with moral corruption ; but these facts speak volumes 
in the praise of the people, and show the admirable char- 
acier of their police, and the advantages which come from 
making manners a study, 
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Youand my agricultural friends in the country will be 
happy to hear that I have been received here by the dis- 
tinguished friends of agricultural improvement with the 
most cordial weleome, and am promised the most ready 
and ample aid and encouragement to my enquiries. I have 
already been a good deal in the country, and after this 
week, leave the vicinity of London for some months. ] 
am not disposed to institute any invidious Comparisons 
between this country and my own, for I see no grounds 
for such comparisons. However separated in their loea- 
tion, their interests are coincident and the same; and | 
venture to say that no conviction impresses itself more 
strongly upon the mind ofa wise and humane man, when 
he comes here, than the unnaluralness of enmity or war 
between two such countries, united as they are by a com- 
mon origin, a common language, and a universal interest 
in the maintenance of peace and good will. My mission 
is regarded with favor, and I shall spare no pains to ren- 
der it as useful as my limited ability will enable me to do, 
tomy country. Agriculture is pursued here with an intel- 
ligence, spirit and liberality which are most remarkable 
and delightful ; much has already been done,and the most 
valuable results are to be confidently expected. Our 
country must share in the benefit, and the fire kindled and 
kept burning so brightly here, must extend its light and 
heat to both hemispheres. 

I shall keep my friends in America advised of my 
whereabous and whatabouts; and any letters directed to 


|me at London, care of Baring, Brothers & Co, will be 


duly received. The steamboat postage, however, must be 
paid in America, in order to their being sent. 

With all good wishes, 1 am yours, truly and respect- 
fully, Henry Cotman. 


From the American Agriculturist. 
City Manvres. 

I have already given our farmers an account of ten high- 
ly fertilizing materials hitherto thrown away in the cities 
of New York and Brooklyn. [shall proceed now to bring 
to their notice two other such materials, viz., wood saw- 
dust and urine. 

I lately read an article in the Bath and Cheltenham Ga- 
zette, published in the city of Bath, England, that a Pro- 
fessor Daniels had taken a patent for a new compost, com- 
posed of wood saw-dust, charcoal, lime, and a small quan- 
tity of bitumen. It stated he had secured patents in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and this country. Ifany reliance 
can be placed on the statement given in that paper of its 
fertilizing power, it must far exceed all other known com- 
posts. It stated that the professor had taken a given quan- 
tity of land, on which he had raised wheat four vears in 
succession, increasing the product every year. Our far- 
mers must be aware that this has ever been considered 
impossible. The first year the land was in its usual con- 
dition, and the crop was twenty-six bushels to the acre; 
the second year he applied some of his compost, and the 
crop was thirty-six bushels; the third year he added more 
of his compost, and the crop was forty-six bushels; the 
fourth year he gave more of the compost, and the crop 
was fifty-six bushels. He expressed himself confident of 
bringing the crop up as high as one hundred bushels to 
the acre. 

Our farmers on Long Island, and in New Jersey, must 
be aware, their only chance of making money by farming, 
will be by an increase of crops; for our railroads will 
enable distant farmers to send their produce to our mar- 
kets, at a very trifling cost of transit. Those of our far- 
mers, therefore, who are wise, will avail themselves of 
every means of increasing their crops, as the only chance 
of breasting the competition with distant opponents, who 
produce from new soils, on land of one tenth the value. 

It has been long known that decayed wood, frequently 
found on wood land, was much valued by the horticultur- 
ists. J] often had it collected, in England, for my own 
garden ; but as it was not very abundant there, it was al- 
ways used on the flower-beds. 

From the number of saw-mills at work in the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn, the annual supply of wood saw- 
dust must be very large; and I would advise some of our 
enterprising farmers to collect and try it in their compost 
heaps, adding slacked lime and fine charcoal. The lime 
is apparently applied to cause a more rapid decompotion 
of the saw-dust, and to neutralize any acid it may contaip ; 
but it will be seen, in the following article on urine, that 
when in the soil it playsan important part in promoting 
vegetation. I would advise our farmers to put the above- 
mentioned compost into their barn-yards and hog-sties, 
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where it will undergo a rapid change, but the chereoal wil 
absord and retain all the ammonia now lost b 
tion. Ifa portion of the saw-dust should be the Product 
of piteh-pine timber, no bitumen need be added ; but when 
this cannot be obtained, a small quantity of crushed rosin 
or pitch may be added to the compost heap. 

I shall proceed to bring to your notice the urine thrown 
away in your cities. Jn the first place, I will show you 
the component parts of vegetable matter, and of carbonate 
of ammonia. By comparing the two, you will readily a 
preciate the importance of saving every drop of urine from 
your families and barn-yards, as well as collecting it from 
our cities. In this explanation | must necessarily use 
scientific terms,as we have no common terms in our Jan. 
guage by which to express their meaning. By compari- 
son, however, terms will show you that the component 
parts of vegetation and of carbonate of ammonia are the 
same, excepting about eight per cent. of the solid portion 
of vegetation. 

The average elementary portion of vegetables consist 
of about 480 parts of carbon, 65 of hydrogen, 369 of oxy. 
gen, 40 of nitrogen, and about 46 of solid matter, in 1,000 
parts. 

Carbonate of ammonia contains, in 100 parts, about 50 
parts carbonic gas, 30 parts of ammonia, 20 parts of wa- 
ter. Carbonic gas contains carbon and oxygen; the am- 
monia contains hydrogen and nitrogen. Thus we perceive 
that carbonate of ammonia contains within itself the ele- 
mentary portions of all vegetable products. There is no 
other known substance containing within itself all these 
elements, and hence is derived its wonderful fertilizing 
power. 

Stale urine contains a large portion of ammonia and of 
ammoniacal salts, which are mostly lost by evaporation, 
as it will continue to be, unless some material be combin- 
ed with it capable of retaining the ammonia. Charcoal 
is undoubtedly the best substance for this purpose, as it 
will take up and retain within its pores more ammonia 
than any other known material. 

Charcoal is a valuable product in the soil, independent 
of its retaining ammonia when presented to it by human 
agency. “It absorbs in large quantity into its pores, the 
gaseous substances and vapors which exist in the atmos- 
phere.” It separates from water and decayed animal mat- 
ters or coloring substances which it may hold in solution. 
It also holds moisture with a tenacity greater than any 
other known material. 

Our farmers may tell me they are well aware of the 
value of urine. but may ask how are they to collect it in 
efficient quantity. I have thought of this difficulty, and 
believe it may be overcome by a little perseverance. There 
is a small shed behind the city hall, where many thou- 
sands of gallons might be annually collected. Let some 
farmer get the priviledge from the corporation, of putting 
down a large receiver there underground, filling it half 
full of fine charcoal, so as to take off the powertul effluvia 
—now so oflensive—on condition of its being emptied 
twice a year, spring and fall. Let the same system be 
pursued at all the large eating houses and taverns. Instead 
of such places being as now, injurious to the health of the 
neighborhood, they would become perfectly sweet and 
innocuous. The difficulty would be greater in families; 
yet if itcan be proved that those who inhabit houses can 
derive an annual income from attending to it, as well as 
take off all bad smells from every square in the city, I 
should presume the double inducement would make the 
system to be generally adopted. The greater portion of 
the urine of families is daily thrown into the privies. If 
every family would have theirs emptied once a year, and 
when emptied put into the vault two barrels of charcoal, 
and add one barrel of charcoal every month afterward, at 
the end of each year they would have about forty bush- 
els of poudrette and urate, of a far better quality than any 
now sold, worth twenty-five cents per bushel to the per- 
son who may take it away, exclusive of the expense of re- 
moval. Thus every family might make a clear income of 
eight dollars per annum, beyond the cost of the charcoal, 
and keep the whole city free from the abominable, exere- 
mentitious efluvium now so pernicious to the health, 
and so obnoxious to the olfactories of ous citizens. 

It will be seen that carbon and oxygen form eight and 
a half parts in every ten of vegetable matter, and it is more 
than probable that carbonic gas supplies the whole of it. 
How amply has Infiaite Wisdom provided for this im- 
mense demand! Can the geologist measure the carbon- 
ate of lime and other carbonates laid up by Creative Wis- 
dom in our globe? Can the physiologist count the 
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weight of carbonic gas daily exhaled by the animal crea- 
tion? Can the philosopher form a distant conception of 
the immense supply hourly liberated by the rapid and 
slow decomposition ever progressing on our earth’s sar- 
face? If man has not the power to measure or count the 
supply, he has given to him the power to collect and apply 
it for his individual and general benefit. 

It was my intention to have explained in this essay, 
the effect of lime in promoting vegetation when mixed in 
soils,as hinted when treating of its operation on saw-dust ; 
but as this article is already tuo extended, I shall defer it 
to some future opportunity. 

Wa. ParrripGe. 


From the British Amirican Cultivator. 
Cueese Maxine. 
Etobicoke, July 28, 1843. 

Sirn,—lIt appears to me that you have anticipated every 
thing I can say upon the subject of cheese making in your 
valuable paper already, yet as | believe you made me pro- 
mise to communicate our way of making cheese in Eng- 
land, | will attempt it, and if there be nothing new or use- 
ful in it, it will have the merit of costing nothing,as I de- 
sire no reward for any of my communications. 

We make rennet, by taking a calf’s stomach and hang 
it up two days, then open it and empty its content, but 
not wash it, cure it with salt and Sol Prunnella, then make 
a brine strong enough to bear an egg ; put both into a stone 
jar with a slice or two of lemon and tie it closely down ; 
one quart of brine is sufficient for three rennets, it should at 
least be one month old before it be used, and will keep 
two vears if made carefully. 

We put night and morning’s milk into a cheese-tub and 
make it nearly the warmth of new milk, then take about 
one quart of the milk into a cheese bowl, take a cake of 
anatto and a piece of stone or brick, rub them together in 
the bowl until the milk is of a fine yellow, then strain it 
through a hair sieve into the cheese-tub, and mix it well 
with the rest of the milk; then four table-spoonfuls of 
rennet to fifty gallons of milk, and so in proportion; if 
the rennet be good it will be ready in half an hour, then 
begin to break with the hand; when about half broken, 
dip out some whey and set it over the fire to warm, make 
it warm enough to raise the temperature of the contents 
of the tub considerably, then make it fine and let it settle 
one hour, then put the curd into a vat or hoop (no mat- 
ter which) and press it for a quarter of an hour, then take 
it out of the press, turn it into the cheese-tub again and 
cut it into slices; it is then ground in a curd-mill fixed on 
the side of the tub, until it is perfectly fine, then return it 
to the press for four hours; it is taken outand a dry cloth 
applied, then put back again until next morning, when it 
is salted, and receives another dry cloth. This is repeated 
three days,—if the cheese be large it is then taken from the 
press into a dry airy cheese loft, and turned every day for 
a fortnight; then every other day until sold. Good thick 
cheeses of forty or fifty pounds weight, and from one year 
and a half old, have generally brought about £3 to £3 
10s. sterling per cwt.; older cheese has generally brought 
£4; but I beleive the late tariff has had the effect of low- 
ering prices. 

American cheese is very good, but is too mild-tasted, 
and not thick enough in general for the English market. 
I received aletter from a relation in England the other 
day, in which he says, it was selling there at middling 
prices. 

The quantity of cheese per cow, depends on the nature 
of the soil, it is not always the richest soil that makes 
most dairy goods. I have known the same dairyman make 
five cwt. of cheese per cow on one farm, and on another 
a few miles distant, could only average 4 cwt. 

You will perceive this is done in a hurry, but you must 
recollect I have little time except during thunder storms, 
or after bed-time. Iam, Sir, 

An ENGLISHMAN. 





Sugar Boiwine Macuine. 

Messrs. Levi Morris & Co., whose extensive establish- 
ment is at the corner of Schuylkill Seventh and Market 
street, have just finished a machine for boiling and granu- 
lating sugar in a vacuum, which seems to be perfect in eve- 
ry respect. It has been made from designs furnished by 
Mr. T. A. Morgan, of this city, who possesses an exten- 
sive Plantation in the vicinity of New Orleans, and both 
as an evidence of ingenuity, and asa specimen of finished 
workmanship, reflects great credit upon the inventor and 
the builders. 





In shape it in a measure resembles the boiler of a luco- 
motive engine, and like ft is furnished in the interior, with 
a number of steam pipes, measuring in the aggregate, 
twelve hundred feet, and connected in different places to 
a steam pipe fixed to the exterior. Atthe top of the boil- 
eris placed a retort shaped funnel. joined at its head toan 
air pump, by means of which, the boiler is exhausted of 
air. ‘The sugar having been previously boiled toa syrup, 
in the pan commonly used, is placed in a vessel at the side 
of the boiler, and by means of a pipe rises into the boiler, 
according as the vacuum in the boiler is created by the 
means of the air pump above. The boiler being charged 
with syrup, the steam is admitted into the pipes, and the 
last process of boiling and granulating is performed at a 
very low temperature of heat, and without discoloring the 
sugar, a most desirable object for the sugar manufacturer 
to attain. 

The arrangements for enabling the person in attendance 
upon the machine to possess instant information of the 
different stages of the process are very ingenious and ac- 
curate. A barometer fixed on a conspicuous position in- 
dicates the beat within the boiler, and bolts having a small 
groove in one part of them, which penetrate into the mass 
of sugar, and may be drawn out at pleasure, bring with 
them a small quantity of the sugar, by which an opportu- 
nity is afforded of an actual test of the quality of the arti- 
cle and stage of the process. Ateach end of the machine 
is fixed a glass, by means of which a view of the interior 
may be obtained. 

After the boiling is completed and the sugar is drawn 
off, all that may remain by clinging to the sides and pipes 
is gathered by means of steam which is admitted through 
a pipe favorably placed for that purpose and all the steam 
that is condensed during the course of the operation passes 
out from the bottom of the boiler through a pipe. 

Great pains have been taken to make the apparatus per- 
fect, and there is every probability of its being so. The 
workmanship is superb. The boiler, which is twelve feet 
long by four broad, is very neatly made, and the end plates 
are of iron, polished to resemble steel, the valves by which 
the sugar is permitted to pass out after being made, are 
heavily finished in polished brass, and are raised by screws 
finished at the head with hand wheels of brightly polish- 
ed iron. Every part is completed in the best style, and 
the whole machine looks neat enough for a parlor orna- 
ment. 

Mr. Morgan is a planter of much experience, and the 
desire to obtain sugar without discoloring it in the process 
of manufacturing, led him to design and perfect the appar- 
atus of which we have spoken.—U. S. Gaz. 


Dr. Vacentine’s Metuop or PrerarinG ano Pre- 
sERVING Manures.—On Monday morning, we went out 


to Messrs. Joseph Breck & Co.’s place at Brighton, where : 


we met Dr. Wm. Valentine, of Glen Cove, Long Island, 


N.Y. Dr. V. obviously has read and thought much up- 


on manures, and he thinks that he has ascertained how, 
by use of various articles, not very costly, he can enable 
any farmer to make his meadow mud, and other decayed 
vegetable matters, and his dung, into a very concentrated 
powder, so thata hogshead or two of it shall be an ample 
dressing for an acre of land. We shall be somewhat dis- 
appointed if the Dr.’s course is not fuund to be beneficial. 
The object proposed by Bommer and others, who have 
been acting upon manures, is mainly to rot down straw 
and other vegetable substances. But when rotted, such 
matters cannot be sirong manures.* Dr. Valentine pro- 
poses to take these articles about where the others would 
leave them, and make of them highly concentrated ma- 
nures, 

Under Dr. V.’s direction, a pile was formed, which 
contained about 16 bush. meadow mud, 8 do. of horse 
manure, 4 do. of ashes, 3 do. of bones, a peck of salt dis- 
solved in water, and about 2 bush. of lime. All these.ex- 
cepting the lime, were thrown into a heap, well worked 
over, and wet with water, until it became a paste about as 
thick as common mortar. Then a large seed cask, as 
large as two molasses hogsheads, was set in the ground, 
the paste thrown in in layers, and the lime in lumps from 
the cask was applied in intermediate layers. ‘The lime in 
its action will take up the water and convert the whole 
toa powder in three or four days. This powder will 
not deteriorate by exposure to the atmosphere. The the- 
ory is, that at leisure times the matter on the farm may 
be worked up into this powder, and thus all future loss 
prevented. The manure then is in a very portable and 
concentrated form, and is at all times ready for use. Other 








articles besides those which were on hand at Mr. Breck’s, 
would add much to the value of the mixture—such as 
pearlash, nitrate of soda, sulphate of soda, and blood. 
Adding these, Dr. V. thinks that the mixture would be 
equal to guano, 

All interested in agrieulture should look with favor up- 
on Dr. V., beeause of his readiness to tell all that he 
knows and thinks. As to compensation, he says only 
that if farmers derive benefit from his instructions, he 
shall be happy to receive whatever they may be willing to 
give. 

The following articles would be used, if at hand, by 
Dr. V. And were he mixing for an acre, he might take 
about 25 bush. meadow mud, or other rotted vegetable 
matier ; 12 bush. barn dang, 5 do. of ashes, 7 do. of bone. 
These he would make into paste and work over like a mor- 
tar bed ; had he blood or urine, he would prefer it much to 
water, for making his paste. ‘Then he would work in 100 
lbs. nitrate of soda, 12lbs. sulphate of soda, 5lbs. pearlash, 
and 10 on 12 qts. ofsa!t. These are all to be dissolved in 
water, and worked in cvenly through the mass. ‘This paste 
is then to be put into the hogshead or vat, and about a cask 
of lime put in in layers. This would be his richest pudding, 
but he can make much cheaper ones, though less valuable. 

There will be a sequel to this article, when we have 
seen how the cask opens —.V. E. Farmer. 


*We think this conclusion as gratuitous as it is erroneous. The 
substances used by the Bommer plan, adds greatly to the value of 
the decomposed body.—Ed. Amer. Farmer. 





To the Editors of the Baltimore American : 
Disruption or Turasuinc Macutes. 


I have seen it stated thata number of accidents occur- 
red last year by the disruption of Thrashers, and that se- 
veral persons were near losing their lives, yet the causes 
to which those accidents were attributable were not men- 
tioned, though they cannot fail to be evident to any man 
who will reflect a few minutes concerning them. That 
they may be traced to bad management in overfeeding and 
thereby choking, or in giving unnecessary speed to the 
thrasher, 1 have not the slightest doubt. Considering 
these the trne causes, it behoves proprietors and managers 
to exercise the strictest vigilance over the driver and fee- 
der of their respective thrashers when in operation. ‘The 
Thrashers now in use are as substantial and safe as human 
ingenuity can make them, vet so long as they are left to 
the control of ignorant or rash labourers, who force them 
beyond the speed they were designed to bear, disruption, 
and consequently the loss of life, must be expected. 

What would be the thought of the commander of a 
steamboat who would put, for example, thirty inches of 





steam ef a vessel which he knew to be built to bear not 
more than ten? 

Take my word for it, brother farmers, the disruption, 
or as some call it, explosion of Thrashers, has been the 
result of too much speed or overfeeding—two causes rea- 
dily obviated by all who will pay proper attention to their 
thrashers and rightly instruct their driver aud feeder. 

] have been induced to ask you to give publicity to these 
few hasty remarks, by the hope, that (at the present sea- 
son, when many are employed in getting out grain) the 
few hints they contain will lead all who use thrashers to 
guard against avoidable dangers. 

A Western Suore Farmer. 


To cure Scratches in a Horse.—Wash the legs in 
strong soap suds, and then with beef brine. ‘T'wo appli- 
cations will care the worst case—so says an exchange. 


Tue Tosacco Crop.—One of the Editors of this paper 
has travelled over the main part of the Tobacco growing 
region of Virginia, and from all the information he could 
gather by ocular demonstration and otherwise he thinks 
there cannot be a half crop of Tobacco made this year. 
Lack of plants and good seasons in the Spring and the 
first part of the Summer prevented the planters from plant- 
ing their usual quantity by atleast one-third. And in the 
region of our country where the crop was most promis- 
ing, the late protracted rain has caused it to fire very much 
and drowned large quantities on flat land, having caused 
many planters to cut their Tobacco green, and thus dimin- 
ished the quantity of good Tobacco more than one-third. 
—Under these circumstances, we are under the impres- 
sion that there cannot be half crops of Tobacco made.— 











We never saw other crops better in this State-—Lynch- 
burg Virginian. 
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Cot. Bement’s Stock Save.—We have received the 
Catalogue of the Durham short-horn Catile consisting of 
Bulls, Cows, Heifers, and Calves, the property of Col. 
C. N. Bement, also of Bulls of the Hereford breed, from 
the imported stock of Corning and Sotham ; and 84 head 
of Southdown Sheep, bred by Col. Bement, from the stock 
imported by S. Hawes, Esq.—to be sold at auction at 
Taree Hitts Farm, 34 miles west of Albany, New York, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M. on Wepnespay, Serr. 137TH. 

The Durham bulls are 7 in number; the Cows and 
Heifers, full bred and grade Durhams, consist of 19 in 
number together with 3 calves—besides these, there are 
two Hereford Bulls. 

So large a lot of blooded cattle and sheep have not been 
offered for sale fur a long time; and from the solidly es- 
tablished reputation of Messrs. Bement, and Corning & 
Sotham, purchasers have the strongest guaranty which 
the most fastidious could desire, that every animal offer- 
ed for sale by them will be as represented. 

The Catalogue containing the pedigrees of the Dur- 
hams is at our office, and we will take pleasure in show- 
ing it to any one who may desire to sce it. Gentlemen 
who may wish to purchase, should avail themselves of 
the opportunity thus to be afforded, as one equally eligi- 
ble may not again soon be presented. 


Preparation or Seep Wueat.—lIlaving seen and 
read many accounts of injury to the wheat crop from smut, 
we seize this early occasion to remind our brethren that 
they have a certain preventive against this disease. We 
say remind them, because it will be no new thing to be 
told thateither a /ie made of wood ashes, or a strong 
brine made of salt, is a certain preventive means. It is 
not therefore because it is something new under the sun 
that we call their attention to the subject, but because we 
know it is often productive of good even to men of sys- 
tematic habits to have their memories refreshed upon 
common place matters. 

Let those who would place themselves in a situation to 
be secure against the smut, prepare a lie or brine suffi- 
ciently strong to float an egg or potato. After having 
washed the seed wheat perfectly clean, soak it with lie 
or brine for 24 or 48 hours before sowing, taking care to 
skim off all the light floating grains. After the wheat is 
soaked the period named, drain off the lie or brine (which 
will answer again) spread the wlieat on the barn or other 
floor, and with every bushel of grain mix one gallon of 
unslaked lime, taking care to stir the mass until the wheat 
js coated with the lime. 

Recollect that the seed wheat should not be taken out 
of the lie or brine until it may be wanted for sowing, and 
that itshould always be sown soon after being dried in 
the lime. This is a simple method, it is one that has 
been found to be efficacious; then why, we would ask, 
should any wheat grower run the risk of impairing the 
value of his ercp by omitting to resort to so secure a rem- 
edy? There is nothing which can justify such neglect. 

Rye anv Corx.—It would be fair to estimate that the 
consumption of Rye has been decreased fully one-half 
and that of Corn one-fourth by the spread of temper- 
ance. This may, for atime, serve to depress prices ; but 
it is fortunate alike for the glorious cause and for the in- 
terests of farmers, that just at the moment when the calls 
of reason and religion were making an inroad upon along 
established market for these grains, that another should 
be springing up to counteract any loss to the farmer. 
We allude to the making of candles and oil out of hogs. 


This will lead to the feeding of a greatly increased num- 


ber of hogs, the which will, in a few years, more than 


compensate in the demand for Rye and and Corn it will 








cause to which we have just alluded. 





Green ManurinG, on THE APPLICATION OF VEGETABLE 
Marrer IN THE GREEN STATE. 

Johnston, in his lectures on the applications of Chem- 
istry and Geology has a very long and able article on the 
above subject, butas it is too long for insertion entire we 
shall endeavor to give the practical results to which the 
writer arrives, from which the reader will be able to draw 
such conclusions as cannot fail to be profitable to him, 
provided he acts up to the advice which those results 
would impress upon his mind. These results are, 

1. That the ploughing in of green vegetables on the 
spot where they have grown may be followed as a meth- 
od of manuring and enriching all land, where other ma- 
nures are less abundant. Growing plants bring up from 
beneath, as far as their roots extend, those substances 
which are useful to vegetation—and retain them in their 
leaves and stems. By ploughing in the whole plant we 
restore to the surface what had previously sunk to a 
greater or less depth, and thus make it more fertile than 
before the green crop was sown. 

2. This manuring is performed with the least loss by 
the use of vegetables in the green state. By allowing them 
to decay in the open air, there is a loss both of organic 
and inorganic matter—if they be converted into ferment- 
ed (farmyard) manure there is also a large luss ; and the 
same is the case, if they are employed in feeding stock, 
with a view of their conversion into manure. In no oth- 
er form can the same crop convey to the soil an equal a- 
mount of enriching maiter as in that of green leaves and 
stems. Where the first object, therefore, in the farmer’s 
practice, is, so to use his crops as to enrich his land—he 
will soonest effect it by ploughing them in in the green 
State. 

3. Another important result is, that the beneficial ac- 
tion is almost immediate. Green vegetables decompose 
rapidly, and thus the first crop which follows a green ma- 
nuring is benefitted and increased by it. But partly for 
this reason also the green manuring—of grain cropped 
land—if aided by no other manure, must generally be re- 
peated every second year. 

4. Jt is said that grain crops which succeed a green ma- 
nuring are never laid—and that the produce in grain is 
greater in proportion to the straw, than when manured 
with fermented dung. 

5. But it is deserving of seperate consideration, that 
green manuring is especially adapted for improving and 
enriching soils which are poor in vegetable matter. The 
principles which diving plants draw a part—somelimes a 
large part—of their sustenance from the air must be ad- 
milted, and add to their value as fertilizers. Living 
plants, then, contain in their substance not only all they 
have drawn up from the soil, but also a great part of what 
they have drawn from the air. Plough in these living 
plants, and you necessarily add to the soil more than was 
taken from it—in other words you make it rich in organ- 
ic matter. Repeat the process with a second crop and it 
becomes richer still—and it would be difficult to define 
the limit beyond which the process could be no further 
carried. Js there any soil which is beyond the reach of 
this improving process. Those only are so on which 
plants refuse to grow at all, or on which they grow so 
languidly as to extract from the air no more than is re- 
stored to it again by the natural decay of the organic mat- 
ter which the soils already contain. 

But for those plants which grow naturally upon the 
soil, agricultural skill may substitute others, which will 
increase more rapidly and produce a larger quantity of 
green leaves and stems for the purpose of being buried in 
the soil. Hence, the selection of particular crops for the 
purpose of giving manuring—those are obviously the fit- 




















create, for the temporary loss of market arising out of the | test, which, in the given soil and climate, grow most rap- 


idly, or which produce the largest quantities of vegetable 
matter in the shortest time and at the smallest cost. 

The plants enumerated by professor Johnston as best 
adapted to the purposes of green manuring, are, 1. Spur. 
ry: 2. Pulse: 3. The Vetch: 4. Buckwheat : 5, Rape: 
6. Rye: 7. Turnips : 8. Borage: 9. Red Clover : 10, 
Old Grass Swards. 

We have for years endeavored to impress upon such of 
our readers as had not the means of obtaining a sufficient 
quantity of animal and vegetable manures from their stock 
to manure their fields, how important it was that they 
should plough in green crops, and we are the more pleas- 
ed to find that our views, so often advanced, are so ably 
sustained by the opinions and experience of so distin- 
guished a man as professor Johnston. We have hereto- 
fore recommended that Buckwheat should be sown forthe 
purpose of being ploughed in whenever lands were poor 
and its owner had not manure at hand to improve it. We 
recommended buckwheat because of the quickness of its 
growth, and the largeness of its leaf enabling it to appro. 
priate to itself a very considerable portion of those nutri- 
tive gases which abound in the air, and form large por- 
tions of the food of plants. 

We defer to no man in our estimate of the great value 
—the paramount importance—of lime to every soil cal- 
culated to produce vegetables ; but still we have always 
thought that all soils require besides mineral substances 
those of vegetable and animal matter also, to make them 
partake of the highest elements of fertilization. We would 
not be understood as supposing that one crop of buck- 
wheat turned in would be equal to a full dressing of rich 
stable or barn-yard manure—but we do maintain that two 
crops turned in just as the plant comes into flower would 
be equal to a very heavy dressing of any putrescent ma- 
nure which could be applied. And upon the score of 
cheapness, we know of none where the party has to buy, 
that can compare with it; and then, when properly and 


levenly sown, green manure has this advantage, from the 


equal distribution of the vegetable matter over the entire 
field, there is an equality of fertility in all its parts, a thing 
most desirable as every practical farmer will readily ad- 
mit. 

In conclusion, let us most respectfully advise all who 
may have exhausted lands and who may not have the 


means of procuring a supply of other putrescent matters, 
to make arrangements to sow and plough in a crop or two 
ofbuckwheat. Should they use lime or ashes in connec- 
tion with the green-/ey, so much the better, the more 
prompt and decided will be its efficacy. Man requires 
bread as well as meat, and the earth requires vegetable as 
well as mineral substances. 


Battimore, Ava. 23, 1843. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir,—I feel somewhat mortified that a stranger 
should be permitted to come into our community with a 
new plough, and claim so much attention, and bear off the 
palm of victory, without a timely notice being given for 
a friendly competition. Jt would have afforded me much 
pleasure to have been permitted to run one of my ploughs 
by the side of the Prouty & Mears’ ploughs, at Mr. Turn- 
bull’s this day week, but as I had not that pleasure, then 
permit me sir, to invite through you, your friend Mr. Ped- 
der to run one of the Prouty & Mears’ two horse ploughs 
with one of my two horse ploughs, at the earliest conve- 
nience, giving me one day’s notice of the time and place 
he would wish to make the trial. 1 would wish however, 
if possible, to have it as convenient to this City as can be. 
I should not like to go over four miles. If a small stake 
would render it more agreeable to Mr. Pedder, I should 
not object. Your very obedient servant, 

J. 8. EastTMan. 

The editor of the American Farmer received the above 
letter about the time of its date, and from its tenor, for 


the sake of its author, resolved not to give it publicity ; 
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but as Mr. Eastman has subsequently required its inser- ' 


tion, compliance hes been yielded to his request. The 
grounds which Mr.E. assumes, that “a stranger should not 
be permitted to come into our community with a new 
plough” is singular enough, and as untenable as it is sin- 
gular. Jf there be any law to prevent the ingress and 
egress of a mechanic, or his agent, with any of the pro- 
ductions of the arts, the editor of the American Farmer 
confesses his entire ignorance of the statute in which such 
exhibition is to be found. Certain he is, that with his 
notions of liberty, he should look upon such a power, as 
a despotism no less odious than it would be unjust and 
destructive of human right. 

But why should Mr. Eastman reproach the editor of 
the American Farmer with the coming of Mr. Pedder? 
The intention of Mr. Pedder to visit Baltimore was a seal- 
ed book to the editor: he knew nothing of the object of 
his visit until the morning of the trial of the plough, 
when, being at the office, in the discharge of his duty, he 
there found Mr. Pedder and Mr. Turnbull ; was introduced 
to the former, and invited by the latter to attend the trial 
of the plough that afternoon ; being informed, at the time, 
that Mr. Pedder was then paying a visit to Mr. T., which 
had been promised some three years previously. ‘The 
editor frankly confesses he was proud to make the ac- 
quaintance of Mr.P., for he had formed a very warm feel- 
ing for him from readigg the Cabinet, an agricultural pa- 
per which he had conducted with singular ability for sev- 
eral years; that feeling was increased by the frankness 
of his deportment, during the few minutes it was the ed- 
itor’s good fortune to be in his company at the introduc- 
tory interview; he was equally gratified in the afternoon, 
at Mr. Turnbull’s, at the manner in which Mr. P. over- 
looked the operation of the plough ; nor was he solus in 
his estimate of Mr. Pedder’s bearing, as it won the golden 
opinions of all present, unless Mr. Eastman chooses to 
furnish the exception in his own person. If he should 
do so, that is a matter and concern of his own; the editor 
of the American Farmer has nothing to do with his likes 
or dislikes, and while he refrains from any attempt to 
regulate Mr. Eastman’s taste, he will pardon him for as- 
suring him, that he is averse from suffering any one to 
prescribe the line of duty which he is to pursue. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate for Mr. Eastman, that he 
wrote under the influence of feeling, as he has been equal- 
ly unfortunate in conceiving the nature of the trial of Mr. 
Pedder’s plough, as he was in the prescription of the rule 
by which he was to be governed in his visit to his friend. 
Mr. Pedder bore off no “palm of victory,” and for the 
very simple reason, that he had no contest with any one; 
contenting himself in showing to the gentlemen present, 
that his plough could bury a very heavy crop of clover 
and weeds so snugly as to be beyond the ken of man. 

As the editor of the American Farmer is not a wager 
broker, Mr. Eastman must excuse him for declining the 
honor proffered him upon the present occasion ; however 
anxious he might be to see a Baltimore made plough bear 
off the “palm of victory,”—and he assures him that he 
would be delighted at such a result—there is nothing in 
the tone and temper of Mr. Eastman’s letter to induce 
him to convey the wager of contest, with which that let- 
ter concludes, to Mr. Pedder ; so that if Mr. E. really de- 


sires the tilt, he will have to seek some where else for a 
squire. 


Price of Wheat in Canada.—The editor of The British 
American Cultivator, published at Toronto, in an article 
on the Wheat crop of Canada, makes this prediction, 


‘that prices will range higher the present season than the 
last.” 


Corn Crop.—Reports from all quarters represent this 
life-sustaining crop as unusually promising. In every 
direction around our city where we have been, it looks 





better than we ever recollect to have seen it, and it is fair 


to presume from the general concurrence of accounts that 
the crop will bea large one. 





Tre Mutricore Rye. 

Our attention has been called to the subjoined article 
by one of the oldest and most esteemed correspondents 
of our journal. If this variety be any thing like equal to 
the representation of it, it would prove a valuable acquisi- 
tion to our country, and especially to those parts where 
good pastures and green food are scarce. We therefore 
recommend to our seedsmen to import some of the seed. A 
very few bushels would be sufficient to enable farmers to 
test ils qualities. 

Mutticote Rye.—This is the name given to a plant, 
a native of Poland, which has been introduced into culti- 
vation with great success in the south of France, and of 
which the following account is given in the London Far- 
mer’s Magazine :—* It grows on common soil suited to 
the old fashioned rye, but its habits are totally different. 
By the reports of about thirty respectable agriculturists 
near L’Orient, who have cultivated it for the past two 
years, it does best when sown the Ist of June. Its growth 
ismost rapid. Two crops of it are before July cut for 
hay, and by the 15th of August, a grain crop is reaped. 





The straw is from 8 to 10 feet high, and the ear from 10 
to 18 inches long. An account of this rye may be found 
in the * Transactions” published by the French Minister 
of Agriculture, &c.” 











and light, but which ifin good condition, are the best for 
this grain. The growth, if correctly stated, is truly sur- 
prising. —Albany Cul. 

The communication below would seem to sustain the 


representation given of this variety of Rye in the above 
article. 


Lanp Orrice, St. SrerHen’s, ALA,, 


August 18, 1843. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


Dear Sir,—Yesterday | had the pleasure of conversing 
with a gentleman lately from France, who states that the 
accounts respecting the JMullicole Rye, {an account of 
which you will see in the Cultivator, vol. 8, Aug. 1843,) 
are perfectly correct, and that its value to the farmer is 
truly great. No time ought to be lost in getting it into 
our country. It cannot, he adds, be any matter of doubt 
but it would be found in the south a valuable substitute 
for the grasses. I am dear sir, very respectfully yours, 

James MaGorrin. 


Battimore, Aucust 30, 1843. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear sir,—It was not my intention when I prepared 
the paper on the Hessian Fly, to enter into a controversy 
with any one on that subject; the natural history of the 
insect having been too clearly and authoritatively estab- 
lished and published, to admit of the profitable occupation 
of your columns with such a discussion. 

Bat, whatever might have becn my intention, then, the 
article in the Farmer of to-day would effectually preclude 
any further notice of the subject from me. | merely ad- 
dress you this nove, that your readers may not “live in 
suspense ;” and to thank you for the handsome manner 
in which you have done me justice in an editorial refer- 
ence to the article above alluded to. 


Respectfully, Gipeon B. SMiru. 


Insury To Wueat.—The Maryland Journal says the 
very heavy rains we have had within the last few weeks 
have very materially injured the wheat that was yet in 
shocks and standing in the fields. In one or two instan- 
ces we have heard of entire crops being lost. The wheat 
has grown, (sprouted,) and of course become worthless. 
We have seen some stacks that looked as green on the top 
as a pasture in the spring of the year. All kinds of grain 
when stacked goes through a state of fermentation, or 
seat, as it is called, and ifthe atmosphere is not heavy and 
damp the moisture evaporates. A heaviness of the atmos- 
phere has this year prevented this evaporation of the 
“ sweat” in many stacks, which has consequently grown 
much of the wheat and destroyed a principal part of the 





30 bushels of 60 lbs. each to the acre seeded. 
Would not this variety of spring | 
rye be worthy of trial in those parts of our country where | 
| other grasses are difficult of growth, on soils rather sandy 


Prime Waeat.—We were shown a few days ago by 
Mr. Daniel Ginter, of Newberry township, in York county, 
Pa. a few heads of Wheat which are certainly a great ca- 
riosity. Mr. G. states that three years ago he sowed on 
his farm a half bushel of seed Wheat of a superior quali- 
ty, which he had gone to some trouble to procure, and 
that in the next harvest he observed a single stock which 
grew higher and bore a much larger head than any of the 
rest. He took care of it and sowed the grains from it the 
next fall, and again sowed the product of that head the 
following season, and realized this year the astounding 
quantity of six bushels and ahalf! ‘The heads which 
were shown us, Mr. Ginter says, are about the average 
size of the crop.— York Republican. 


We clip the following from the U. S. Gazette of Mon- 

day, in which paper it appears as a communication. 
Op Deraware. 

Some idea may be formed of the fertility of the soil of 
the State of Delaware, under judicious culture and use of 
lime, &c., from the facts recited hereafter, viz: The Rev. 
T. P. McColley of Sussex Co., Delaws:e, purchased from 
Mr. W. B. Cooper, of Market street, in this city, 10 bush- 
els of wheat of the Mediterranean description, last fall, 
which was seeded about the 20th of September last in 74 
acres of land, (which land a few years ago, wasa barren 
common,) from these 10 bushels of wheat, 211} bushels 
were reaped, weighing 65 lbs. 2 oz. to the bushel, being 
a yield of about 21 bushels to the bushel sowed, or over 


Not bad 
for Delaware, and that in Sussex County too. 





Lucerne.—On a visit to Mr. Phinney’s farm, in Lexing- 
ton, about the middle of June, we saw a piece of lucerne, 
or French clover, as it is often called, which had already 
been cut three times, for the purpose of soiling. Soiling 
is a term applied to the practice of cutting herbage crops 
green for feeding live stuck ; and for this purpose lucerne 
is considered admirably adapted. One acre is sufficient 
for five or six cows during the soiling seasons. It is fit 
for the scythe, in congenial soils, about the 10th of May 
—may be cut every 20 or 24 days, and is said to yield 
from 5 to Stons to the acre. This was sown in drills, 
and looked well. A very deep, friable, rich, sandy loam, 
is the soil in which it grows best. It should be sown 
early in May, and be subject to careful, and often culture. 
We believe this grass worthy of more attention than it has 
yetreceived. Mr. Phinney appeared to be well satistied 
with it, 

We observed Mr. P. spread coarse hay under his fruit 
trees, to prevent the apples being injured by falling ; and 
then in the spring he covered the ground for 3 or 4 feet 
about the trunk with it. We inferred this was to prevent 
any thing growing about the tree, and to keep off drought. 
We had no explanation. The rest of the ground was 
cultivated.—Am. Traveller. 





SucKERING Corn. 

Mr. Editor,—Sir: J have seen in your excellent paper 
repeated inquiries, whether by pulling off the suckers, the 
crop of corn is increased or diminished. ‘To the farmer 
the inquiry is of considerable importance. Frequently it 
may make to him a difference of from five to ten bushels 
of corn te the acre, and that will well pay his annual sub- 
scription for your paper. 

The effect of cutting or pulling off the suckers | have 
observed for many years, in different parts of my garden. 
| have tried both ways in the’same season. Where I cut 
or pulled off the suckers the main stalk appeared not to 
be injured, but the ear would be short, with two or three 
inches of the cob without a kernel of corn. This was 
the case where there were two ears upon the stalk. 
Where the suckers were left to grow, the ears of corn, 
much more generally, were filled and rounded off to the 
top of the cob with kernels; and the ears were longer 
than where the suckers were taken off. Even the small 
ear, in the case of two upon a stalk, was completely filled 
out to the top of the ear, especially when the season was 
favorable. 

Jt has been supposed that the pulling or cutting off the 
suckers injured the roots or the main stalk. 1 think that 
does not account for the main injury done to the crop, 
I have observed that the tassel of the main stalk, some 
time before the ear has grown to the full length, has be- 
come dry and destitute of pollen,which is necessary to the 











crop, not an average one at most. 


formation of every kernel of corn. The sucker comes y 
with a fresh supply of pollen at the time that the supply 
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from the main stalk has ceased. ‘I'hen, as long as there 
43 sill: on the end of the ear, there is pollen, to come tn 
contact with it from the tassel on the sucker, and the ker- 
nels are formed and matured to the tp of the ear. ; 
In the growth of the sucker, with the tassel and pol - 
to supply the deficiency by the failure of the mais a k, 
the design is perlect and beautiful. It teaches the culti- 
vator, the laborer, to feel that in his toil he is walking 
with God. i 
Some of your readers, I observe, are often inquiring for 
information upon various topics in agriculture. jam glad 
that there are so many intelligent men in the community 


giving their attention to a pursuit not only conducive to | 
g 


health, good morals, and true happiness, but exceedingly 
interesting to the most cultivated as well as those less so. 

If it be the object of the cultivator to raise as much 
grain as he can, he will let the suckers grow. I hen the 
ears, instead of being dwindled to a point, with a long 
piece of naked cob, will be well filled. ‘This year, in par- 
ticular, the pollen from the suckers is wanted to continue 
the growth of the ear. As soon as the tassels fail to 
sprinkle upon the silk the golden dust, the growth of the 
ear is stopped. 

If these remarks, shall assist the farmer to add to his 
garner a few bushels of grain, it will be of more value to 
him than the price of the grain, or that sum at interest. 
And it may contribute something to incite an increased 
gratitude to the God of the harvest. 

Yours truly, 

Hingham, Aug. 10, 1843. _ 

The Hon. Mr. Richardson has our thanks for his ingen- 
jous explanation of the cause of injury to corn plants 
when the suckers are plucked off—We have much evi- 
dence that plucking off the suckers before the ear is filled 
is highly injurious to the grain,and the reason suggested 
above may be the principal one. 

It seems reasonable, also, to suppose that all the juices in 
every branch of the stalk are needed to filll out the ear, 
and that drafts are made on every part at the time of fil- 
ling. The tops should not be cut till the ear is somewhat 
hardened. 

The pollen of the top is absolutely necessary to fill up 
the ear as we may see when one stalk only stands in a 
field. The ears on that stalk are never half filled for 
there was not pollen enough flying about to impregnate 
the silk. 

But we had supposed thatina large field there would 
always be a sufficient supply for every thread of silk on the 
ear. We hope some more of our critical observers will 
look into this subject at this time, and see if a want of pol- 
len is the cause of the long snouts, of uncovered cob at 
the top of the ear.—JMass. Ploughman. 


]. RicHARDSON. 


From the Columbia, S. C. Planter. 
PLANTING AND BREEDING. 
Mitiwoop, 21st August, 1843. 

Mr. Editor :—Hitherto, planting and grazing have been 
considered almost entirely incompatible. That they are 
so to a Certain extent, on exhausted lands, is undeniable. 
While planting continued a profitable employment, we 
might afford to banish “the tooth and the hoof” from eur 
fields at rest, but now that our agricultural products are 
worth so little, we shall be driven to combine the pursuits 
of the farm with those of the planter. It would, doubt- 
Jess, have been fortunate had we thus united them at an 
earlier period ; be that as it may, no one will question the 
expediency, in the present state of things, of producing 
our own supplies, at least 6f horses, mules, beef, pork and 
mutton. ‘The breeding and rearing of fine animals, alike 
profitable to the producer, and beneficial to the public, is, 
to those engaged in it, of all occupations, the most fascin- 
ating. For the benefit of such as are disposed to bestow 
some attention to this business, | venture a few sugges- 
tions, as | promised in my last. 

The most important point is, to adapt the breed as far 
as practicable, to the soil upon which itis proposed to rear 
them. ‘This necessity accounts, not only for the various 
breeds in England, but also, for that diversity of opinion 


which still exists there, as to the superior breed. It is of 
paramount importance, and should never be lost sight of, 
in any effort at systematic breeding. ‘To a perfect adapta- 
tion of breed to the soil, mainly depends the success of it; 
large animals cannot profitably be produced on thin soils, 
whilst on rich pastures, it would be bad economy to raise 


small ones. 
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many of them has esiablished the truth of the maxim. 
Bakewell and Collins, especially, adhered to this princi- 
ple. as the very foundation of successful breeding, “the 
governing law in every portion of animated nature.” A 
steadfast adhesion to these two principles, and a judicious 
application of them, aided by good keep, no less import- 
ant than both. will command success here, as it has in- 
variably done elsewhere. -_ 

ju a former communication, [ ventured the opinion, 
that the Ayrshires would succeed best along the sea coast, 
and lower district; the Durhams, as larger consumers of 
food, I assigned to the richer portions of the middle and 
upper country ; and to the hilly and thinner soils of the 
same sections, ] recommend the Devons as more active 
and thrifty. 

Having selected a breed, with reference to the means of 
their support, it would, of course, save much time to begin 
with sire and dam of pure blood. From the searcity of 
these, it will be impossible to do so in all cases. Every 
neighborhood, however, can command the services of a 
bull, which should possess a pure pedigree, together with 
all the essential points, that it is desired to engraft on the 
native stock. It is needless to discuss here, the compara- 
tive influence of the sire or dam, in establishing the ex- 
cellence of any breed. 

liprovements are more rapidly effected by means of a 
male, because of the numerous progeny that may be de- 
rived from him. By a careful selection of the best native 
,cows, with a bull of pure blood and good form, a great 
‘and decided improvement will result from the first cross. 
_—Select from these, thus produced, such heifers as exhibit 
| the nearest approximation to the breed that it is proposed 
| to establish, and breed them to a thorough bred bull of 
the same breed. Such qualities as it is intended to estab- 
lish, can readily be made permanent by selecting such in- 
dividuals as are most remarkable for that particular object. 
Breeding, however, for one quality alone, will necessarily 
involve a sacrifice of other qualities equally valuable. 
Breed, therefore, for general usefulness, and “a combina- 
tion of perfections.” Having established something like 
characteristic excellence, by frequent recurrence to pure 
blooded bulls, closer affinites may be resorted to, but an 
occasional cross is indispensable. In making these 
crosses adhere to the same breed, and avoid a mixture of 
blood, even of improved stock.—Never breed half-bred 
cattle together, because the chances are just even, that the 
defects of both stocks are perpetuated, instead of the good 
points of either. High qualities are the results of long 
established excellence, and until these become fixed, re- 
course must be had to males, at least of the highest pedi- 
gree, to ensure progressive improvement. 

The best blood and highest forms will soon yield to 
starvation and neglect, whilston the other hand, an in- 
ferior breed well fed, and judiciously managed, will speedi- 
ly manifest signs of improvement. It is a fatal error, 
common to all parts of the State, of keeping too many 
cattle, totally unmindful of the altered condition of the 
country, which can no longer support them. Until this 
evil be corrected, any eflurts at improving the stock are 
worse than useless. 

In a future number, I will allude more fully to this 
subject, and make such suggestions as occur to me, in re- 
lation to the management, feeding, &c., of cattle. 

W. H. 

The above is from a gentleman, if we are to judge by 
his residence and initials, of great experience in the breed- 
ing of cattle, Whether we are right in this conjecture or 
not his views of stock raising are as just and practical as 
they are philosophical. We commend the communication 
to the notice of breeders. Ed. Am. Farmer. 




















Co-operative Labor AMONGST THE SMALL Proprie- 
TORS IN SWITZERLAND.—Jhe properties are too small, 
in general, to keep more than five or six cows all the 
winter, and few can keep more than half that number, 
Yet these small proprietors contrive to send cheeses to 
market as large as our Chesire dairy-farmers, with their 
dairy-stock of 40 to 50 cows, and farms rented at £200 
and £300 a-year. Gruyere and Parmesan cheeses are 
quite as large as Cheshire cheeses; and, as the price 
shows, are incomparably better in quality, ‘They are 
made by small farmers, each of whom has not, on an av- 
erage, the milk of half a dozen cows to make cheeses of. 


, —Each parish in Switzerland hires a man, generally fro 
All great improvers of stock, have adopted the axiom, | the district of fem pe ons 
“that like, produces like,” and’ the couplet success of saa aa ruyerey to take care of the herd and make 








the cheese ; and, if the man comes from Gruyere, ali that 





m re 

he makes is called Gruyere cheese, although made far e 
nough from Gruyere. One cheeseman, one pressman er 
assistant, and one cowherd are considered neces 


every forty cows. The owner of the cows po tong 
each of them, in a book daily for the quaintity of ail 


given by each cow. The cheeseman and his assistant 
milk the cows, put the milk together, and make cheese 
of it; and at the end of the season each owner receives 
the weight of cheese proportionate to the quantity of milk 
his cows have delivered. By this co-operative plan, in. 
stead of the small-sized, unmarketable cheese only which 
each would produce out of his three or four cows) 
he has the same weight in large marketable cheese, su. 
perior in quality because made by people who attend to 
no other business. ‘The cheeseman and his assistants are 
paid so much per head of the cows, in money or in cheese - 
or sometimes they hire the cows, and pay the owner in 
money or cheese.—Laing’s Noles of a Traveller. 


milk, 


Satt For Fruit Trres. 

Mr. Editor: Last fall | purchased an acre of land, with 
about one hundred fruit trees on it. The land is a sandy 
soil, which some people consider of but little value this 
season, as it has been very dry. Last spring 1 spread on 
five bushels of salt among the trees. I mixed three bush- 
els of salt with manure, and put one shovel full around 
each tree. ‘The trees have grown more this season than 
for three years before. They have not suffered with the 
drought, as trees have in other places. 1 planted it with 
all kinds of vegetables, and the dry weather has not in- 
jured them atall. I think that salt is better than ashes or 
lime, for it produces both muisture and richness, and it 
keeps off all kinds of insects, worms and borers that de- 
stroy the peach tree. Geocre W. Maynarp. 

Andover, August 12. 

Remarks BY THE Epiror.—Our correspondent is not 
sufficiently particular. He mixed three bushels of salt 
with manure, and put it around the trees. He does not 
say whether he applied it close to the trees or spread it 
around some distance. The quantity would be about one 
quart to a tree, and if applied to the tree, or very near it, 
there would be danger of killing it. It appears that the 
whole quantity of salt applied was eight bushels, which 
amount may be used to advantage for most all kinds of 
trees and vegetables.— Bos. Cultivator. 





Remepies ror Diseases or Cattie.—Redwater.— 
Bleed (says Youatt,) first, and then give a dose of 1 Ib. 
of Epsom salts, and 4 |b. doses repeated every eight hours 
until the bowels are acted upon. In Hampshire they give 
4 oz. bole armeniac and 2 oz. of spirits of turpentine in a 
pint of gruel. 


Blackwater is the concluding and commonly fatal stage 
of red water. 

Cleansing drink.—1 oz. of bayberry powdered, 1 oz. 
of brimstone powdered, 1 0z. of cummin-seed powdered, 
1 oz. of diapente.—Boil these together for ten minutes ; 
give when cold, in a gruel. 

Colic.—T he best remedy is 1 pint of linseed oil, mix- 
ed with 4 of oz. laudanum., 

A Cordial is easily made by 1 oz. of caraway seeds, L 
oz. of aniseeds, } oz. of ginger powdered, 2 oz. fenugreek 
seeds. Boil these in a pint and a half of beer for 10 mi- 
nutes, and administer when cold. 

Dirrhea.—Give 4 oz. of powdered catechu, and 10 
grains of powdered opium, in a little gruel. 

Dysentary.—T he same as for diarrhoea. 

_ Fever.—Bleed ; and then if the bowels are constipated, 
give , lb. of Epsom salts in three pints of water daily, in 
gruel, 

Hoove, Hoven.—Use the elastic tube ; as a prevention, 
let them be well supplied with common salt, and restrain- 
ed from rapid feeding when first feeding on rank grass or 
clover. 

Mango.—} |b. of black brimstone, } pint of turpentine, 
1 pint of train oil. Mix them together, and rub the mix- 
ture well in over the affected parts. 

Milk Fever or Gorget.—2 oz. of brimstone, 2 oz. dia- 
pente, 1 of cummin-seed powdered, 1 02. of powdered ni- 
tre. Give this daily in a little gruel, and well rub the’ ud- 
der with a little goose-grease. 

Murrain.—t} \b. of salts, 2 oz. of bruised coriander 
seed, 1 oz. of gentian powder. Give these in a litile 
water, 


Poisons swallowed by oxen are commonly the yew, 











the water dropwort, and the common and the water hem- 
lock. 14 pint of linseed oil is the best remedy. 
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Purge, in Poisoning—either 1 |b. of salts in a quart of | 


water gruel, or a pint to a pint and a half of linseed oil. 

Sprains.—Embrocation : 8 oz. of sweet oil, 4 02. spir- 
its of hartshorn, 3 oz. oil of thyme. 

Sting of the Adder, or Slow-worm.—Apply immedi- 
ately the strong spirits of hartshorn ; for sting of bees, 
apply chalk or whitening mixed with vinegar. 

Worms.—Bots : give } lb. of Epsom salts, with 2 oz. of 
coriander seed bruised in a quart of water. 

Yellows.—2 oz. of diapente, 2 oz. of cummin seed pow- 
dered, 2 oz. of fenugreek powdered. Boil these for ten 
minutes in a quart of water, and give daily in a little gru- 
e],—Johnson’s Farm. Encyclopedia. 


Purified Honey.—The following mode of purifying ho- 
ney, is recommended by Siller: “ Any quantity of honey 
is dissolved in an equal part, by weight, of water. The 
Jiquid is allowed to boil up four or six times, without 
skimming, it is then removed from the fire, and, after be- 
ing cooled, brought on several strong linen strainers, 
stretched horizontally, and covered with a layer of clean 
and well washed sand, an inch in depth. When the solu- 
tion has passed through the strainers, it is found to be of 
the color of clear white wine; the sand being allowed to 
remain on the strainers, is rinsed with cold water, and the 
whole of the liquor is finally evaporated to the thickness 
of syrup. 





MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir: Knowing that you fee! an interest in hearirg of all the im- 
provements that are essential to the benefit of the farmers and 
planters generally, we take great pleasure in stating to you, that 
we have justseen one of James Murray's Corn Crushers in opera- 
tion at hisshop south of the Basin, driven by a small Steam En- 
gine of two-horse power, grind one bushel of ears of corn in five 
minutes, with the greatest ease, and Fixer than we have seen by 
any machine for the same purpose. 

Respectfully, yours, 
ALEX. GOULD, jr. Baltimore. 
B. D. TOWNSEND, 
FREDK. COOK, 
GODDARD RABORG, 
JACOB GRUVER. 
Baltimore, Aug. 31, 1843. 











GENTLEMEN OF THE COUNTRY, 


iF YOU WISH TO OBTAIN A FINE HAT AND SAVE 
ONE DOLLAR, you should purchase at “KEEVIL’S” 
CELEBRATED HAT STORE, 
74 BALTIMORE ST. ONE DUOR EAST of HOLLIDAY ST. 
Established A. D. 1837, 
FOR THE SALE OF “ONE PRICE” HATS, 
Fas FoLtows.-£$ 


Baltimore made French style Silk (fur body) $2 50 
Fine black Russia, on elegant article, 3 00 
Do black Cassimer 3 50 


Best quality Nutria Beaver, very light, of unsurpassed beau- 

ty and texture. 4 00 
NO TWO PRICES—NO ABATEMENT—SALES FOR CASH 
Look well and remember the name, 


jy 26ef KEEVIL & CO. 





TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has for eale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTER SHELL & STONE LIME, ana 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural pur- 
poses, and at prices to suit the times. 

Vessels loading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, will 
a eee tocharges for dockage or wharfage. 


» WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 
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BALTIMORE MARKET, Sept. 5, 1843. 
 PROVISIONS— 


Cattle-There 
Beef, Balt. mess, $10!a Butter, Glades, No.1, 


were 450head 





Do. do. No.l, 83291! Do. do. 2, of Beef Cattle 
Do. prime, a Do. do. 3, offer’d for sale 
Pork, mess lia Do. Western 2, 8a jat the scales 
Do. No. 1 10a Do do. 3, 26 ‘onMond’y,350 
Do. prime 925 jLard, Balt. kegs, 1, 7a7} of which were 
Do. cargo, Do. do. 2, none sold, the pri- 


Bacon, hams, Ba.lb. a 


— t 


Do. Western, Ta7j ces ranging $2 


Do. middlings,“* a Do. do. 2, to 2.50 per100 
Do. shoulders, “ a Do. do. bbls 1, 6Ja lb. on the hoof 
Do. asst’d, West. 43243 \Cheese, casks, 63a75 as in quality, 
Do. hams, 5a7 Do. boxes, 65a7 principally at 
Do. middlings, 44243 | Do. extra, 1Ua20 intermediate 
Do. shoulders, 31233 \prices ; there 
COTTON— ‘are now about 
Virginia, 6 a 7] Tennessee, lb. 7a 100head in the 
Upland, 6 a 73} Alabama, 7 a 8 |market unsold 
Louisiana, 7 a 83) Florida, Talk Cotton—225 
North Carolina, 7 a Mississippi vales Upland, 
LUMBER— 


not prime, at 
Georgia Flooring 12a15\Joists & Sc’ling,W.P.7a10|63c. 6mo.;and 
S. Carolina do 9all |Joists& Sc’ling,Y.P. 7al|40 bales Upl'd 
White Pine, pann’! 25a27|/Shingles, W. P. 2Qa9lat Tec. 








Common, 20022 Shingles, ced’r, 3.00a9.00} Hogs—The 
Select Cullings, 14a16|Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75]|supply of live 
Common do 8a10|Laths, split, 50a 1.00}hogs has been 
MOLASSES— very light, and 
Havana, Istqu. g120a_ |New Orleans 28a = jsales__ readily 


Porto Rico, 


27a28 Guadaloupe & Mart 19a 
English Island, 


made at $4.50 
Sugar House, 


28a36|per 100 lbs., 








TOBACCO— which is an 
Common 23a 3%) Yellow, 8 al0 Jimprovement 
Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 12a14 jin price. 
Ground leaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, 4a9]| Flow—The 
Fine red 63a 8 | Rappahannock, demand light, 
Wrappery, suitable Kentucky, 3a 7 {and thereceipt 

for segars, 8a13 | St. Domingo, 13 all jprice unsettl’d 
Yellow and red, 7al0 ! Cuba, 15 a38 | Grain—The 


PLASTER PARIS— 
Cargo, pr ton cash 2.87a |Ground per bbl. 1.00a light of wheat. 

SUGARS— Sales of good 
Hav. wh.100lbs a Croix, 100Ibs 7.00a8.00)to prime Md. 

Do. brown a7.50\Brazil, white, 7.75a8.25 and Va. reds 

| Porto Rico, 7.25a8.00/Do. brown, were made at 
| New Orleans, 6.75a7.25|Lump, Ib. c. 97a103e and 
| FLOUR—We quote one lot prime 
Superfine How. st., from stores, b]. $4.87 Va. red sold at 


receipt is very 





Do. City Mills, 4.81a 104c. Seve- 

Do. Susquehanna, 4.75a ral smal] par- 

Rye, first 3.a 3.12 cels of family 

Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 3a 3.12 j|flour white 

Do. per hhd. gl3.a Wheats were 
GRAIN— 


sold at 103 a 
110c. Two or 
three parcels 


Wheat, white, p bu.107 |Peas, black eye, 112 
“best Pa. red 102a ‘Cloverseed,store a 
“ord. to pri. Md 85a103 Timothy do 2.25a2.77/of Pa.red have 

Corn, white, 48a49 |Flaxseed,rough st. p. 1.37 {been stored— 
“ yellow Md. 50a _\Chop’d Rye, 100 Ibs. 1.25 |Md. Rye 52c. 


RAISINS—Malaga bunch, box, 
FEATHERS—perlb. 
WOOL— 
WASHED. { 
Saxony, 
Full Merino, 


Rye, Pa. 57a58 ‘Ship Stuff, bus. 20a22 | Tobacco-The 

Oats, Md. 21223 'Brown Stuff, 14al5 |dem’d for the 

Beans, 112a = |Shorts, bushel, 10a {better = quali- 

COFrFEE— ties of Md.has 
Havana, 7 a8 | Java, lb. 10 al2 |been very fair 

P. Ricos Laguay. 7a 8 | Rio, Tia Bilthrough — the 

St. Domingo, 6 a 64\ Triage, 34a 43|week, and the 

1 6Val 65)sales comprise 


26a30 nearly all of 
this descript’n 
UNWASHED. which has got 
33a35|Saxony and Merino 16a18}to market; pri- 


30a33. Common, to } blood,14al7|ces remain as 


3-4 blood do. 27a30/Pulled, last noted, our 
1-2 do do 24027 quotations em 
1-4 andcommon, 18220 bracing — the 
Tub washed, 18a20 range of the 


SOAP— market, viz. : 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.34a4}Jinfe. & comm. 
“ brown & yell’w 44$a5}} $2.50a3, mid. 

CANDLES— dling to good 
Mould, common, 9al10 |Sperm, 28a29 |4a6, good 6.50 
Do. choice brands,10; —|Wax, 60a65 ja8, and fine 8 
Dipped, Sa 9 al12; there are 

orders to purchase infer. and com. lots at $2.50a2.75, but these 

descriptions arrive slowly. Ohio Tobacco has been much sought 
after, and sales to a considerable extent have been made within the 
range of our quotations. In consequence of recent advices from 

Ohio, apprehending a short crop, holders evince less disposition to 

sell at former prices, and generally ask higher rates, though the 

sales show no advance; we quote com. to middling 34.50; good 5 

a6; fine red and wrappery 6.50a10; fine yellow 7.50a10; and extra 

wrappery 1la13. Sales of 40 hhds Missouri at an average of $4.50 
round. In Ky. we hear of but little doing. The inspections com- 

prise 663 hhds Maryland, 344 do Ohio, 169 do Missouri, and 185 

do. Kentucky—total 1361 hhds.—.4merioan. 

















DURHAM BULL AND BERKSHIRE BOAR. 


FOR SALE,—A two years old Durham Bull of beautiful figure 
and fashionable blood, being out of a very high bred herd book cow 
and got by Bement’s celebrated Bull Jstoria. An animal of finer 
furm or anon cannotbefound. Hewill be sold at the extremely 
low price of $150. { 

Also, a two years old Berkshire Boar,—a fine animal, selected 
from the piggery of C. N. Bement—Price $15. 





Apply at the office of the American Farmer. June 14 





GERMAN WHEA?, &e. 

We have just received a Lot of this valuable variety of Seed 
Wheat, from Dr, J. E. Muse, of Cambridge, Md. It is represent- 
ed to be 10 days earlier than the Mediterranean, to resi-t the fly, 
and full as productive as the best varieties. Price $1.50 per buch. 

Also.— TIMOTHY ORCHARD & HERDS GRASs, CLU- 
VER, KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS SEED, &c. 
Sep. 6 1843. R. SINCLAIR & Co. 





TO AGRICULTURISTS. 





—— eB» a) 

We beg leave to inform the Farmers in general of this County, 
and of those on the Eastern and Western Shores, North and South 
Carolina, that we have opened an AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE, at No. 7 BowLy’s wHarr, where we will at all times 
supply Farmers with one ot the best articles in this market. We 
will fill orders, and supply country merchants at the lowest cash 
prices, and at the shortest notice,—we have on hand AGRICUL- 
TURALIMPLEMENTS of all descriptions, among which rank 
the economical WILEY PLOUGHS, and the MINOR and HOR- 
TON PLOUGH, so celebrated in the Siates of New York and 
Pennsylvania. These are the cheapest Ploughs to the Farmer that 
have ever yet been invented—they leave the earth in perfect or- 
der for seeding. The Shear is so constructed as to have a double 
point and edge. Our Castings are of the Composition metal man- 
ufactured at the North, and is allowed by some of our most eXpe- 
rienced farmers to wear three times as long as those manufactured 
here 

We keep on hand all kinds of PLOUGH CASTINGS, 
PLOUGHs, CULTIVATORS, HARROWS, Two Horse-power 
Endless Chain THRESHING MACHINES, WHEAT FANS, 
GRAIN CRALLES, MOWING SNEATHS and SCYTHES, 
“STRAW and HAY CUTTERS, CORN SHELLERS, revolving 
HOKSE RAKES. Also, other Implements and Tools used in 
farming. We also keep GARDENS and FIELD SEEDS. 
Baltimore, July 26, 1343. JAMES HUEY & CO. 

DEVON CATTLE. 

The undersigned hasa herd of about five and twenty full blood 
North Devon Cattle, embracing all ages and both sexes, which 
have been selected and bred with care forseveral years p at, and 
being overstocked would dispose of a partofthem, Orders for a- 
ny of them will meet with attention. Address 

JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
No. 59S. Calvert St. Balti. ore 
SOUTH DOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 

Two Rams and two Ewes of the purest South Down breed of 
Sheep. These Sheep were brought from England to Maryland in 
the autumn of 1840, by Dr. Macaulay, and the following testimo- 
nilas will show the pedigree aad exceeding purity of the blood. 

The South Down Sheep were purchased for Dr. Macaulay, of 
Baltimore, at the request of James Alexander Freq. of Somer Hill, 
England. by his agent, Mr. Thomas Waters of Stratford, Subcsstle, 
Salisbury. They were part of the flock of Mr. Northeast, of Ted- 
worth Wiltshire. Mr. Waters ina letterto Dr. Macaulay, says, 
“T have much pleasure in informing you that I have selected a Ram 
for yon which I consider of the purest South Down breed, and have 
this morning received a letter, from the same’ person I bought the 
Ram of, to say, he has selected six Ewes for me, from his own 
steck, also,—he is the first breeder we have in this part of the 
country, and probably in any other part of England, of the purest 
South Down Blood. The price of the Ram No. 16, is thirty guin- 
eas, and the six Ewes forty five shillings each, which I consider 
moderate.” 

The following is Mr. Northeast’sletter to Mr. Waters, on the 
Pedigree of the Ram and Ewes purchased from him. 

Tedworth, Sept. 14th, 1440 

My dear Sir.—I have this morning looked out for you six Ewes, 
whieh ] think ma‘ch well, and will please you. Four of them are 
six tooths and two are two tooths, and the Ram No. 16, will look 
like one of the family. No. 16 was bred from one of my best Ewer, 
and the Ewe having two, bred both upto weaning time. Ho waa 
got by Mr. Ellman’s No. 15, which was let this year by auction at 
sixty ‘three guineas, and is considered the best sheep in England; he 
is now hired by l.ord Huntingfield and Mr. Crips of Gedgrove. 

For the last few years | have averaged my Ewes cull and best at 
41s. 6d. that is, best at 42 and rest at 40s. each, and | trust you 
will not think | overcharge vou by naming 45s. each, for the 6 best, 
as | shall expect to get about 42 for those left. 

1 remain, my dear sir, yours very truly, 


_ THOMAS B. NORTHEAST. 








Mr. Thomas Waters, 
Stratford Sub-castle. 

The Ramis or Ewes will be sold seperate or together, at the wish 
of the purchasser. Fora view of the sheep, or terms, epply to 
JACOB WOLFF, Esq. at his farm, adjoining Randalls town 
near the Liberty Road 


Price of a last spring’s ram $25—Ewe 15 ia 18 





STANDISI’S AMERICAN GLOBES. 

The subscriber has been appointed agent for the sale of there 
usefol and beautiful articles, they are in setts or pairs of three sizos 

6 inch. 
12, 10, and OTHE TERRESTRIAT, GLOBES, 

Exhibit the boundaries of Empises, Kingdoms, and States, as 
they were settled and laid down: comprising also the recent dia- 
coveries of Perry, Burrows, and Ross in the Arctic Regions, and 
those of Denham, Clapperton, the Landers in Africa together with 


exploring voyages elsewhere. SAML. SANDS. 
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SHIRE SOW LIME—LIME. | MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROVED; 
BERKSHIRE BOAR . we ‘te Sow about 24| Thesubscriber is now prepared to furnish from his depot at} Made Tess liable to get out of order, and shige i 
be ert page = Mio ates a aeut make it | the City Block, Baltimore, ALUMSTONE LIME of the purest 
years oid,anda Soar 2 years old, 

















































































repair, and at less cost than any other machine 
he, 4 : ’ ak ts 7 . : 
ade ing | description, deliverable at any pointon the Chesapeake bay or | The above cut represents this horse-power, for which 
. ° ° J s ’ 1 g . y ager . . ® th a 
rs, an object for any farmer rey seal ibeced Scola bor tributaries, at such prices as cannot fail to pleaso. 95 cents | Scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Pw Ha 
; ie the breed. ‘Ihey were bred by Col. my ’ . ved herself's He isalso prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 2 ce and the Eastern Shore of Virginia;and he would most respectf ~ 
; ery stock, and were selected with care. ne Ser mee proves fici ber bushel. in hhds. or at $l per bbl. E. J COUPER, e upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to exami ° ly 
: ‘ g0nk ei ee escent “a aaet pr a titution aug 30 City Block, Baltimore. before purchasing elsewhere; for beauty compactness and du oa 
; : ee tuate his generous race, in all the vigor of consti EEE aia aires Pete Tabil. 
ae oid beauty of form, for which the berkahires have been so remark: | “GERMAN, MEDITERRANEAN, OR FLY-PROOF ity it hasnevar been surpassed: 0 : 
" i’ Ae ided favorites with goo : . ’ : ’ Ws and th 
| igi *” able, and which have made them such decide WHEAT. i) 
i ret judges. se 6 & Sane. The subscriber will receive orders for this wheat at $2 per bush- ae Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
ti MILLWRIGHTING.PATTERN &M ACHINE MAKING | &- aa 90 8. SANDS, Farmer Office. _|'*"Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar model made to order as 
af 5 9 . 7 . : : > E he shorest notice. 
i r Light st. Baltimore, who is pre- HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. t 
JRE gareceractn er he above tances of bine a the | | armerare repel oud to and th ordre wx one | Casing aa mutes Countaeean 
Bix: i ills, & d uted ll have decided on procuring machines to cut the next | orton. i nts whe 
KG shortest notice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and exec as they shall have de pre g : hase to sell again 
i im ( te well. ear’s crop: by doing so, they will enable the subscriber to make | purchaseto s gain. : : : , 
at i Wipes Oe ses Cob Crushers for hand power $25 y reparations early in year with confidence, so that none may be| Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping A prince ot thisestablioh. 
ce Do. by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, 351040 | gisappointed at harvest time, as has been the case for several years | ment. . h B i i NOWETH, 
ae i Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to 300 bushels an hour, I5to75 past by delaying to apply for them in season. His former hcp ya Pome & Ploughman sts. ae Seltimeveseemr Gis a Ni, ) 
a ae Stationary H Pow 7510150 | will be steadily adhered to of making no more machines than are | 20 Pratt street. ‘ : 
Sat seosnahan tana tile, « Maaamantieln, 12 | Grdered, lest a failure of the next yours crop should leave a large \ULT’S FIRST RATE ENGLISH CABBAGE SEEDS v 
ot ” Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a35 | number on his hands, unsold, which his circumstances will not al- | - ° Just received fi Mr. J. J : 
a Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 small Steam Engines 3to 4|Jow. Itis hoped that the great success which has attended the A ~ Sami it va Sees se : Ww 
ee hor-e power. Any other machines built to order machines made for the last harvest will remove every doubt of u > rs icultura ; dsman, Tr 
P it aii Patent rights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw | their great value. Several persons have cut as high as 20 acres in near London, our usual supply o! al 
Bat ’ : xd ; hi ith first rate Early and Late CAB- 
/ ; | with the last improved machines, while one gentleman wi | 
eg Mills, a good invention. ; a day wi P - ng BAGE SEEDS, of the followi p 
. ys. $5-Orders for crushers can be left with any of the following a-| one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72 acres in less than eu sigleryy es nf = owing S 
i a s: Thos. Denny, Seedsman, Baltimore; J.F Callan, Washing | five days, without having a cradle in the field. inds, viz. Bullock's Heart, Early York, z 
gents: T y y : 
; ad ¢ ton, D. C ; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; S. Sands, Farmer office; or the The greatest objection ever made to the machiue was its Rage a pe leneale B ra oa 
‘eee subscriber, JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. | bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely removed by ad- eels am, » Jarge Dram 3 
M Sag 4 1 , front ofthe machine,{ ~“*>> Soil large Flat Dutch, &c. The time to sow 
ay: sep 6 Vv | ding a pair of forward wheels to support the fron , 
osu = Sah MPAra | and a driver’s seat at an extra expense of 20 dollars. these seeds is from 10th to the 20th September. Printed direc- 
4 eats" AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEM EN TS. CORN & COB CRUSHER tions for the proper soil and cultivation of these cabbage, will be 
a? ty The subscriber begs leave to assure the public that he is prepar-| The subscriber’s Corn & Cob crusher which obtained the first given gratis with each parcel of seeds. _ They are of last year's 
be ed to execute orders for any of his agricultural or other machinery premium over several competitors at the late Fair of the N. York | crowth and in most excellent order having been on the water only 
Hy or implements with promptness. His machinery is so W ell known State Agricultura! Society held at Albany, N. Y. and is so highly | 13 days in the steam-ship to Boston, and are warranted equal to 
ha that it is unnecessary to describethe varions kinds, but merely an recommended in the public prints, by farmers who have used them, | the seed we have been selling in this city for the last 20 years, | 
ae nex Names and prices : . : 5 as a w ll be kept constantly on hand for sale. Also, early and late Caulitiower, Cape Brocali, &. &e. For 
i. sary" Saw Mill with 12 ft. carriage, and 24 ft. ways an 4300 on S OBED HUSSEY sale wholesale and retail by nig AULT & SON, 
je t. saw, oUU 93 cor. Calvert and W. 
| ih ; Extra saws forshingles, with 3 pair of head blocks, 125| HARVEST TOOLS, THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 2023 at ——— Calvert and Water sts. 
Tee Post Morticing Auger, 1) ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. No. 60 Light st. Baltimore, NEW PATENT PLOUGH. 
ape? Bands, aa Offer for sale at reduced prices, J. S. EASTMAN has great pleasure in inviting the attention 
, >! Horse Power of great strength, 200 | Grain end Grass Scythes Wheat Fans, several most appro- | of the public to a newly improved PLOUGH invented by his 
By Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 Ib. 65 GrassScythes with hangingscom- ved sizes and patterns plough-maker Mr. George Cleazy. Though this plough is very 
i it, Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 Ib. 95 plete Scythe Stones, Rifles, simple in its construction, it combines some very valuable im- 
ne Corn Planter, wt. 100 Ib. 50 Grain Cradles, wood braced Seythe Nibs «nd Rings provements which he has reason to believe will be highly ap- 
' tite } ewer 7. vita a do iron braced Cradlers’ Hammers preciated by every good ploughman. au 16 
' a, 3 gre tes pues a ~~ | Sickles, German and American SEED WHEAT 
( Do. 3ft. do. 175 : anes ae A ae , 
$ Belts for the same, 15 ‘ ’ 4 to 500 bushels pure Washington White Wheat, free from im- 
f : Post p soli wt. 15 Ibs. 5 HORSE — ERS fortwo =e horses , ee purities of all sorts, particularly of Smut, for sale by 
é : THRASHING MACHINES, made on the spike principle, veyr N. H. R. DE COURSEY 
Tobacco Press complete, portable, 85 strong and durable " oe ’ 
fsa: sage 7 ra Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting one Straw Carriers to attach to do. ai Wye Landing, near Easton, Talbot . as 
| ’ f - oe FT end 
' $4) Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or easily sa cipng ot aati Bett THE BOMMER MANURE METHOD, 
OU Pe Sage yo. for arge establishmente, hs say aay thing in regard to their merits. Those however, who have | Which teaches how to make vegetable manure without the aid 
“hig Ly ma he sap Mortici hine for ] blist 159 | not had an opportunity of seeing them in operation are referred to | of live stock, in from 15 to 30 days, by a course of humid fermenta- 
: et Senssieg Midhine orlicing machine for large estadlishments 200 the following gentlemen who have our Threshers and Powers in | tion set into action at a cost of from 50 cts. to $4. 
Mz, Vertical Saw 195 | USC Viz. - j And also to make Compost in A FEW DAYS. And how to make 
) igs ; Small Morticing Manhine, cutiehle for carpenters, 95 | 04 —o near ree a — prpcnytorr pe Sm ye ost purin,”’ having all the strength with- 
‘ he! ¥ PS. ee bao cre os phd ofwork | 4), Hall, do “Moses Potter do With the view of graduating the cost, to the quantity of land 
} Hs , ses for vhich they are intend ‘ seman tn ‘canes thet the | Mr. Hopkins, do Jas. Rittenhouse do upon which it may be desired to use the method, the following scale 
! jis r subscriber can speak of the merits of the above cumenial arti- Wrn. F. Rennoe and R. B. Posey, St. Mary’s co. of prices has been adopted, viz: 
hk esc pe beads : dee &>About 350 more names can be given if required from gentle- For Gardens of any extent - - - $6 00 
le? cles within the compass of an advertisement. Suffice it to say -. hi : 
‘ | Mae “a that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- ae pets es eri ee foanae 100. 0 200 . ge 15 00 
the - a re Sr ga J *** | been using ovr machines since 1838, R.S. jr. & Co. Farms from 100 to 200 acres - - . 15 90 
es tisfactory. The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, | ————> =) —— os Se by se 
> ee ’ = ’ ‘> Hine < " nil < . . 
hae can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of lumber a day, and, if ne- . ~RSHIRE CATTLE WANTED. > — aoe : pre a. if ss ro 2 
: a cessury, could greatly exceed that wan ‘ines eeee | A pure bre Ayrshire Bull and Cow, each about 3 years old, are do over 400 acres in any one farm - 95 00 
: ¢ West B aieisiaaae tg | w pees om having fine animals of this description for sale By the remittance of the sum here specified, a copy of the method 
8 ee ee ae: _ | may probably CH INA & BERKSHIRE hoae. this oflice. | will be sent by mail or in any other mode proposed by the purch- 
. |ueae : : 7 4 . aser. 
if y PEACH AND PEAR TREES Any one having a pure China Boar or Sow for sale may hear of 
1 fae Lakh é “LAN LL EA. 





1S All letters of inquiry must be post paid. 
a purchaser ata fairrate. Also wanted a Boar and two Sows of 


ABBETT & CO., Baltimore, 
pure blooded Berkshires about twelve monttis old—none but ani- | Proprietors of the patent right for the Southern & Western States. 
Mi ee yh age nea to supply Peach Trees of the choicest yes ow seth. ae eee shea 
kinds, Surpassed by none in the U. States, and of the earliest to ERS" 
the latest kinds, which he is enabled to sell at the very low rate of pay Bar OMA. 
124 cents per tree, if packed an extra charge. 
fle can also supply a few very choice Pe: 











&}T he publisher of any newspaper who is following agricultu- 
* ral pursuits, by giving our advertisement insertion to the amount 
_JONA. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, has in store, Wolf's supe- | of a single method of any extent which he may want, and sending 
ear Trees at 50 cts. per rior Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles, Grain and Grass Scythes, 
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ee oe 
5 Bast i 
- treat Sew Saeed 
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r A be to us a copy of each — containing it, shall have for his own 
tree—and in the Fall will be able to furnis} ity warranted Superior quality.—Also, steel and wood Hay Forks ; | exclusive use a copy of the method remitted to him by mail or oth- 
tng Fg Oiurnish any quantity required a Agua fod a —e ae Seeds; Weeding Hoes, erwise as he may order. jy 26 A. & CO. 

Catalogues furnished licati nti pades and “hovels, “hopping Axes, &e. &e. i i 
reliance may be heed i ie poste valde ony ns po ge Likewise Threshing Machines and Horse Powers, for two or $9-The patrons of the American Farmer and others will have 

+ their being of the choicest kinds. a 12 Ss SANDS °' | four horses, equal to any machines of the kind in use. Also, on their orders for ightoand directions for ong Oe ee 
bran $< = ths DA dhs ein hand, a large supply of his superior patent Cylindrical Straw Cut- | S¥pplied by enclosing the cash, post paid, to = 

LIME FoR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. ters, at reduced prices, both for the wood and iron frames; Corn BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
Heving accumelated o large stock of first quality Oyster Shell Shellers; Corn and Tobacco Cultivator, plain and expanding, and 
Liem, at my kilns on the Po 





5 pl The subscriber offers for sale Berkshire Pigs, 2 to 4 mont hs od 
waemee River, & bag ieeve to oun te of superior quality. His stock of PLOUGHS on hand is exten- . 
the Farmers and Planters generally, 


; . . . ‘ from the piggery of Messrs. Gorsuch, and others of the best breed- 
:; and more especially to sive, en . — berg J of all sizes, with cast and wrought | ers in Maryland, at $12 1-2 deliverable in this oily, or $15 caged 
those who are anxious to improve their lands, and have been deter- PLOUGH. including his newly invented patent and premium | with feed for any port on the coast of the U.S. m 29 SANDS, 
red from doing so by the scarcity of money and low prices of their | Ged.’ with Iron beam, and self sharpening point, greatly " : 
procuce, that I will se!] them lime, delivered on board of vessels at simplified. His stock of Plough Castings, on hand is also large, POUDRETTE AS A MANURE FOR FALL, OR WIN- 
the kilns, either at Lancaster's Tide Mill, near the mouth of the aocghey ey quality, superior as he believes to any ever before TER CROPS. 

Wicomico River; Lower Cedar Point, or Pickewaxin Creek, at Ho oF ate se nat ste hes ao that are highly approved for| The value of Poudrette as a manure for Corn, and other Spring 
6} Cents per bushel, payable March Ist, 1844 (if ordered, delivera-| - Powe am Threshing Machines, from which he will furnish t 
ble between this date and Ist of August next,) or I will "deliver it Castings op reasonable terme, 


is de at cas - pty oe now well understood—but some yet doubt as to its efheacy 

, at wish to manofacture | or value, on crops which are exposed to the rains, snows and frosts 
on the above terms, charging in addition the customary freight, — Sa. : 
which must in all case 




















‘ ; of winter. Those who have used it Wheat and Rye consider 
meus sbecash. Orders addressed to me, at Millon  ... — Somes eetiine will be sold at wholesale and retail for | it equally as valuable for winter, os hee. pore pmee it is very 
, iilPost Office, Charles County, Md., will receive prompt attention ° a hone y acceptances, at prices to suit the exigencies | desirable to have the question thorough 

rom jn 25 WM. M. DOWNING. In store, 


6m 





iod—and therefore th f i”, a at the ny pe- 
’ . ri nd therefore the manufacturer offers to furnish seven barrels 
growth. Lardreth’s superior Garden SEEDS, of last year’s | delivered on board ship, for ten dollars, until 1st October next. ‘ 

New York, July 20, 1843. au2 7% D. K, MINOR. 























